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Editorial Note 

Y N THE MINDS of those who were professors and students up 
“bto the year 1924, the Michaelmas Term is overshadowed by 
the passing of Frederick Corder. On another page will be found 
references to his long services to the Academy and to the Art of 
Music. It must suffice in this Note to record the wide-spread 
expressions of sympathy and of personal loss from those who were 
privileged to come under his influence. 

To all that has been said of him there must be added his courage 
in creating a British School of Composition, and his emancipating 
that School from the tendencies which, until he came on the scene 
with his famous brood of Composers, followed the line of least 
resistance and were placidly content to listen with ears that were 
not their own. 

Twenty years ago there appeared in the Club Magazine (No. 34, 
November 1911) an article by Mr Corder entitled ‘ Individuality 
and Character ’, in which these words occur:— 

I raised up a School of English Composers that will be the 
pride and glory of England when I am gone. If I could not 
touch the goal of my personal ambition, I was resolved to 
reach it through the labours of others. 

No halting apologia this: but words of steadfast conscious¬ 
ness of a high mission—proud words that enshrine an 
enduring epitaph. 
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Prise Distribution 

O N JULY 22 those students who had been awarded Bronze 
and Silver Medals met in the Duke’s Hall at 12 noon. The 
awards were presented by Miss Katharine Goodson, F.R.A.M., 
an old student who has distinguished herself in many lands as a 
pianist. After the presentation of the Medals and Junior School 
Certificates, the Principal proposed, and Dr H. W. Richards 
seconded, a vote of thanks to Miss Goodson for presiding. This 
was acknowledged by Miss Goodson in a delightful speech, 
inspired by kindness and informed by wisdom. 

On the same afternoon, H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught, K.G., 
the President, was present to hand the awards to the successful 
students. His Royal Highness was received by the Vice-Presidents, 
Lord Daresbury, C.V.O., LL.D., Lord Hawke, the Directors and 
the Committee of Management. After a verse of the National 
Antheimand a short programme under the direction of Mr Ernest 
Read, F.R.A.M., the Principal presented his Report for the year’s 
work. After alluding to the gratifying progress of the School in 
spite of the difficulties of the times, Sir John mentioned that no 
fewer than 150 public and semi-public performances had been 
given in the Duke’s Hall, the Theatre and Lecture Room; not 
including the Orchestral Concerts, which, under the direction of 
Sir Henry Wood, take place terminally in the Queen’s Hall. The 
Orchestral Concert of June 7, conducted by Sir Henry Wood, 
made a remarkable impression on the enormous audience. 

Sympathetic references were made to the loss sustained in the 
death of Lady Cooper, whose name was a symbol of benevolence 
and generosity to a much wider circle than that enclosed by the 
interests of the Academy, and to Mr Charles Reddie, Professor 
of Pianoforte since 1893, whose kindly and amiable nature 
endeared him to all. 

Confirmation of appointments to the Professorial staff were: 
Mr William Murdoch, Professor of Pianoforte; Dr Eric Thiman, 
Professor of Musical Composition; Mr Godfrey Sampson, Pro¬ 
fessor of Musical Composition; and Mr Alban G. H. Jeynes, 
Professor of Elocution; and Miss Esther Rickards, M.B., M.S., 
etc., accepted the position of Honorary Lady Surgeon to the 
Academy. 

In addition to the expansion of the Operatic Course, so organized 
that each individual student shall receive direct personal instruc¬ 
tion in this branch of Art, the Principal called attention to the 
formation of a 4 Course of School Music ’ for teachers, and an 
exhaustive course on ‘ The Art of Speech ’ for students of 
Elocution and the Drama. 
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After reference to new Scholarships and Prizes (which are 
mentioned elsewhere) the Principal announced the conferring of 
the Honorary Fellowship of the Royal Academy of Music upon 
those*friends of the Academy who have rendered signal service to 
the Institution: Lady Cooper, Mrs Threlfall and Mr Philip 
Agnew. (See p. 68 of No. 91, November 1931). 

The Principal then addressed His Royal Highness and asked 
him to distribute the awards, after which Lord Daresbury pro¬ 
posed a very hearty vote of thanks to His Royal Highness in 
appreciation of his coming year by year to give away the prizes. 
This was seconded by Mr Philip Agnew, who spoke of the good 
fortune of the Academy in having a President who took so close 
and personal an interest in its welfare, and who, in the midst of 
Innumerable and social duties found time to preside at the Annual 
Distribution of Prizes. 

. In reply His Royal Highness spoke of his ever-increasing interest 
in his visits on the Speech Days, and of the value of the Academy, 
now so long established, in carrying on its progress in education. 
After reference to the Royal Schools of Music, His Royal High¬ 
ness concluded with repeating that his interest—might he say 
his affection—for the Royal Academy of Music was as great as 
■ever it was, and would continue as long as he had the honour to 
remain its President. 

The proceedings terminated with the whole audience singing 
a verse of the National Anthem. 

# # # There are still some copies of the Prize Distribution Report, 

obtainable on application to the Secretary of the R.A.M. 


Junior School 

No need was there for a request for indulgence at the Concert 
of the Junior School, held on July 16. The Classics, that seemed 
to older people thread-bare, assumed a fresher garb under the 
tiny fingers, and the garment that they wove was enchanting. 
It will not do to extol pupils scarcely into their ’teens, but at least 
is worthy to appraise the Professors who bridged over the space 
from Bach and Handel to Composers of our own time. The 
wonder is that among so many of the Junior School there was 
found an accomplishment that would have put in the shade the 
clumsier efforts of an earlier day. It is a feather in the cap of each 
Professor that so advanced proficiency should have been brought 
about in those of the Junior School of the Royal Academy of 
Music. 
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Annual Dinner of the R.A.M. Club 

The thirty-ninth Annual Dinner was held on July 1 1932 at the 
Dorchester Hotel, Park Lane. As the Banqueting Room was 
large, with accommodation for a more numerous company than 
usual on such occasions, the Committee decided to suspend the 
unwritten law that confined the dinner to members of the Club 
and their guests, and to admit students as well. Many took 
advantage of this concession, with the additional attraction of a 
dance and cabaret show, to which all were invited through the 
kindness of the Management. About 300 were present. The 
President of the Club, Mr Frederick Keel, was in the Chair, and 
supporting him were the Lord Bishop of London, the Hon. 
Chaplain of the R.A.M., Sir Hugh P. Allen, Lord and Lady 
Gorell, Mr E. Somerville Tattersall and Lieut-General G. S. 
Clive, the retiring President of the Club. Of the others at the 
high table were Sir John and Lady McEwen, Sir Edward German, 
the Mayor and Mayoress of Marylebone, Mr A. S. Cunningham- 
Reid, M.P., the Reverend Chancellor Ponsonby, Dr H. C. Colles, 
Colonel Raymond W. ffennell, Colonel and Mrs H. S. Jervis, 
Mrs Walter Runciman, Miss Vera Beringer, Air Marshal Sir 
E. L. Ellington, Brig.-General R. J. Kentish, Mr Steuart Wilson, 
Miss Emmie Bass and Mrs Frederick Keel. The general company 
included Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, Dr Greenish, Mr and Mrs T. B. 
Knott, Dr Richards, Dr Stanley Marchant, Mr and Mrs Theodore 
Holland, Dr G. C. Cathcart, Dr and Mrs Cole Marshall, Miss 
Elsie Owen, Mr and Mrs Frederick Moore^ Mr Julius Harrison, 
Miss Pitt Soper, Dr and Mrs Shinn, Mrs'Brian Nash, and Mr 
Brian Nash as Honorary Secretary. The Toast List followed 
tradition, and after the loyal toasts, proposed from the Chair, 
in due course there came 4 The Sister Arts ’, 4 The R.A.M. 
and R.A.M. Club ’, 4 The Guests ’, and 4 The President of the 
R.A.M. Club ’, proposed by Lieut-General Clive, and replied to 
by Mr Keel. It was a memorable occasion, handsomely organized 
and brought to a successful end. 


Junior School Exhibitions 

A new departure has been instituted concerning the Junior 
School. Four Exhibitions in pianoforte, violin or violoncello are 
offered for competition in January 1933, particulars of which are 
to be had of the Secretary of the R.A.M. They provide free tuition 
for one year in the Junior School; three being confined to pupils 
not at present in the Academy, and one open to any competitor. 
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Opera and Ballet 

A S befitting the subject the performance of Mozart’s Cosi fan 
Tutte, Act I, was on an intimate scale, Two performances 
were given, on July 14 and 15. The balance between the sopranos 
(Mary Durham and Catherine Wendol) and the contraltos (Marie 
Louise Cohen and Cicely Higham) was well preserved, without 
the effort of any one singer to dominate. The tenors, Smith 
McCartney and James Topping, and the baritone, Philip Hattey, 
in both performances, along with Edgar Elmes alternating with 
James O’Neill in the part of Don Alfonso gave excellent inter¬ 
pretations with unusually clear diction. The intriguing Despina 
at each performance was happily cast. The energetic chorus led 
by George Scott gave exuberant delight. Great credit must be 
given to Mr. B. Walton O’Donnell for his lively conducting, and 
for his attention to orchestral detail. Bearing in mind that Cosi 
fan Tutte is a comic opera, Miss Isobel McLaren, as producer, 
while not ignoring the hard and fast traditions of the opera-house, 
wisely took advantage of the youth and high spirits of the little 
company with the happiest results. 

A series of ‘ Ballet Cameos of English Music and Dance ’ was 
produced and directed by Miss Flora Fairbairn on July 14 and 15. 
The music, ranging from the Traditional to Purcell’s Faery 
Queen was under the direction of Peter Burges, student, who 
contributed short modern numbers, along with Carmelita Lawless 
and Cedric King Palmer, also students. In addition to the Ballet 
Class there were dancers recruited from the Opera Class, and, be 
it whispered, from the orchestra as well. It speaks highly of the 
enthusiasm of many of the students who, in addition to their 
other studies, were willing to undergo the training and discipline 
necessary to bring about the finished performances that Miss 
Fairbairn succeeded in presenting. Apart from the work in 
Ballet, there was Miss Fairbairn’s imagination and invention in 
arranging picturesque groupings which were ever a delight to the 
eye. The most unusual perhaps was the Egg Dance, in which the 
performers danced around and about an array of eggs laid on the 
stage without the hazard even of one omelette. With so many 
taking part it is forgivable if two only are mentioned, Phyllis 
Fildes who sang and Anna Playfair who, dancing in two scenes, 
made her ‘ pointes ’ with the assurance of one highly trained. It 
was a great achievement for the Ballet Mistress. 
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The Bruges Carillon 

C ARILLONS not being ‘ common objects of the country¬ 
side ’ in England, a few notes on one of the largest may prove 
of interest. The writer, thanks to the courtesy of Monsieur 
Nauweellaerts, the carillonneur, has been present at a recital given 
on the instrument at Bruges. This, one of the finest in a country 
famous for its bells since the fourteenth century, is at the top of a 
tower 300 feet high. The bells, which were cast in 1749, number 
forty-eight from C to C with the lowest C# missing and they are 
played from a console on the floor below, the connection being 
made by a kind of tracker action. Owing to the effect of the sea 
air this needs frequent attention, and a pair of wire nippers and 
some galvanized wire are always kept handy. 

The keyboard consists of a wooden plank set vertically with 
round wooden rods, about the diameter of a broom handle, 
projecting through it horizontally. These are arranged like the 
black and white keys of a pianoforte, but spaced out sufficiently 
for the player to put the side of the fist on them. They move 
down about z\ inches and the touch is heavy enough to necessitate 
a downward drive of the forearm, a leather band being worn 
round the hand to protect it. There are also i| octaves of pedals 
which pull down the lowest manual keys. The noise made by the 
action is terrible and it is quite impossible to hear the effect pro¬ 
duced at the console, only isolated notes come through. 

There is also a clockwork apparatus which plays a different 
tune at each quarter hour. The difference in c|uality of tone when 
the bells are played by hand, and mechanically, is very marked, 
quite apart from the range of tone from pp to ff produced by a 
performer. The clapper strikes the inside of the bell for hand 
playing, and there is a set of hammers on the outside of each bell 
for the machine. There are no dampers. Owing to the wide spacing 
of the keys a third is the largest interval playable with one hand, 
but two notes are playable simultaneously with the feet. From this 
it follows that most of the music has to be arranged with the 
chords containing not more than four notes. Where the melody 
notes need sustaining a soft tremolo or trill is played after the note 
is struck, the softer tone being produced by only allowing the 
keys to rise a short distance. When it is remembered that scales 
have to be played hand over hand, one note with each hand, the 
speed at which a virtuoso such as M. Nauweellaerts can play works 
like Mozart’s ‘ Rondo a la Turca ’ is amazing. Chopin Nocturnes 
are played with all the ornaments and cadenzas, and almost all 
pianoforte works can be played, besides works specially written 
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by carillonneurs. Unfortunately much rubbish is also performed 
for the benefit of the English tourists! 

The range of tone produced by one of the great players is amazing, 
and those who have only heard English Change Ringing have no 
idea of the personality expressed by the leading performers. 
Most of these come from the School at Malines; they are often 
organists as well. 

If any of our composers needs a new medium, he might write 
a concerto for carillon with military band accompaniment; the 
combination is used at times. 

Edgar Carr. 

Note on Carillons 

I N A MAGAZINE which appears only once in every Term, the 
interval between each issue is so wide that there is always the 
possibility of comment on an article being somewhat out of date if 
it follows the original article at a gap of three or four months when 
the occasion calling for comment may have passed out of mind. 
The Editor therefore thinks it will add to the interest of Mr 
Carr’s lucid and descriptive article on the 4 Bruges Carillon ’ if 
he draws upon resources within his own reach. 

In England bell-ringing is not carillon-ringing (except by 
mechanical means in Town Halls and other places), but what is 
known as change-ringing, to which odd names are given, such as 
Hunts, Grandsire Bobs, London Pleasure, Esquires, and many 
others, which indicate to bell-ringers the order in which bells, 
five or seven, rarely more, are rung by pulls on the rope. 

As an example of ‘ The Threshold of Stun ’ the reader may well 
be ‘ stunned ’ if he considers that a peal of twelve bells has to 
be rung 479,001,600 times without any single series being 
repeated. Further, if these changes were rung for twenty-four 
hours in the day, and 365 days in the year, it would take twelve 
ringers nearly seventy-four years to complete the change without 
repeating a series. This information is gleaned from a reprint 
(rare in itself) of Stedman’s ‘ Tintinnologia or the Art of Ringing ’, 
1668. We come nearer Mr Carr’s article in a small i6mo book in 
Latin by Hieronymus Magius, printed in Amsterdam in 1664. 

Note these last two dates. Stedman was concerned with English 
peals but Magius, in his brief dissertation on Carillons, though 
four years ahead of Stedman, copied Mersenne, of 1635 or I ^37 5 
as we shall see. He describes the Carillon of the Cathedral of 
Antwerp, and the method of smiting the keys with the fists, and 
remarks that this Carillon is heard far and wide, cum audientium 
stupor e, so as to stagger the listener. 
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Bat friend Magius, while referring to Mersenne, makes no bones 
about copying him, and in Mersenne’s folio, Harmonie Universelle , 
there is an engraving on copper of the interior of the tower, 
showing the bells, method of hanging and striking and the con¬ 
sole. This picture is given in Grove, 3rd Edition, Vol. 1, page 
560. The word ‘ Instr.’ on the title is incorrect: it should be 
* Universelle \ A comparison of this with the picture given here 
shows that the latter is a direct copy of Mersenne’s, a negative 
of the larger positive, but whatever the rights of property in the 
seventeenth century, the picture shows that the practical mechanics 
and technique of carillon-construction have not changed in three 
centuries. 

There is just one other point which in a certain fashion gathers 
up the threads. Couperin the Great wrote a little piece called 
< Les Bergeries \ Bach thought so much of it that he copied it 
into the music book of Anna Magdalena, about 1725. It became 
so popular that it was used as a Carillon-theme. Now, a French 
amateur, a pupil of Rameau, a great patron of Chamber Music, 
La Poupeliniere, heard it at Delft in 1731. He said it sounded so 
lugubrious, so malade , that he imagined it was used for the 
affliction of the human soul. 

The period of 74 years is Stedman’s, but a member of the Staff, Mr 
H. Kilby, himself an expert bell-ringer, points out that the actual period 
is much less. Stedman gives 720 changes of twelve bells per hour, that 
is 60 in the minute, or one per second, which, with bells weighing from 
1 cwt. to 50 or more, would be physically impossible. But Stedman, in 
referring to smaller changes mentions sectional rings or ‘ Hunts ’, which 
in ‘ extreams ’ allow the ‘ musitian ’ to split up the full changes. There¬ 
fore the 720 changes belong rather to the Mathematicks than to good 
Musick with its Flatts and Tennors. 


The Art of Speech, and School Music 

Two special courses are of interest in the current academic 
year. The courses in Elocution and the Drama, which have been 
studied in the Academy since 1853, have been combined into one 
course on ‘ The Art of Speech \ In the three years to which 
study of this art will be devoted, no aspect has been overlooked, 
from the ‘ scientific basis of sound ’ lectures by the Principal 
which began the course, to the practical work of the stage. 

The other course comprises School Music, in which instruction 
will be given in the teaching of music in schools of every grade. 
These courses are conceived on a liberal basis, and in addition to 
the special study of music, they embody, in their tributary sub¬ 
jects, a broad general education. 
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Lecture on Piano Quintet in G. Minor 
(Arnold Bax) 

In connexion with lectures on 4 Modern Chamber Music ’ 
(University of London), Sir Henry Hadow will lecture, with 
illustrations, on the Piano Quintet in G minor by Arnold Bax, on 
November 17, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by the 
Principal. 

Recent Appointments and Elections 

Professors: Leslie England (Pianoforte); Howard Fry (Singing); 
Geoffrey Dunn, Opera—(Dramatic Deportment). 

Fellows: Arthur Fear, Isabel Gray, Roy G. Henderson, 
H. Vincent Jervis-Read, James T. Lockyer, Desiree MacEwan. 

Associates: John Armstrong, P. Kevin Buckley, Ronald Cliff, 
Hilda Coxhead, John Hamilton, Walford Hyden, Alban G. H. 
Jeynes, Myrtle Lumsden, Winifred M. Y. Sanders, Marjorie 
D. A. Bakewell, Nancy Dickinson, Kathleen Fenton, Watson 
D. B. Forbes, Audrey Mariamne Newman. 

Honorary R.A.M.: Sydney Harper. 

Gifts and Prises 

A bust of Beethoven in marble has been presented by Miss 
Florence Powell in memory of Mr William Shakespeare, F.R.A.M. 
It appears to have been based on the Philharmonic bust, and is 
not signed. 

A triple-action harp by Erard, dated 1811, has been presented 
by Mrs Warner. 

A collection of Pianoforte and Chamber Music from Sir Henry 
C. Gooch, founder of the Maud Mary Gooch Scholarship. 

Through the kindness of Colonel Walter Cooper, the valuable 
prize known as the Sir Edward Cooper Prize for Chamber Music, 
and continued after his death by the late Lady Cooper, has been 
prevented from lapsing. 

A new Scholarship for Violoncello, to be known as the Rhoda 
Butt Scholarship, will eventually come to the Academy under the 
will of the late Miss Butt. 

A Prize for Organ Playing and Improvisation has been estab¬ 
lished by Sir E. Wallis Budge in memory of Lady Wallis Budge. 

Sir Harold Boulton, Bart., C.V.O., C.B.E., a Director of the 
Academy, has offered a prize of £5 for Song Diction. The com¬ 
petition will be held in connexion with the Annual Examinations. 
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3n fiDemonam 

. Jfrebericfc Corner 

Professor, Curator and Fellow 
January 26 1852—August 21 1932 

When two men of similar temperament, artistic aims and 
ambitions, differing only in those minor details incidental to their 
individual experiences, early surroundings and opportunities, can 
live harmoniously and peacefully together for thirty-five years, 
it surely reflects a certain amount of credit upon the natural 
dispositions of them both. 

Not many months before my election to the Principalship, the 
far-sighted Carl Rosa had produced a successful Opera, the words 
and music of which were both by our gifted late friend. In it and 
other works I recognized the rare combination of qualities of a 
musician whose help I was in need. A short experience of office 
had already convinced me that it was beyond the ability of any 
man to deal adequately with the numerous and varied duties which 
confronted me daily. 

The results of Mr Corder’s acceptance of the newly-created 
official post of Curator and the exceptionally successful professor 
of composition, and the many-sided, often strikingly indepen¬ 
dent, thoughts contained in his voluminous literary work are now 
matters of history. 

A keen and sometimes amusingly cynical sense of humour 
greatly helped to make our joint-occupation of the same room, 
for at least several hours daily, an easy and happy one. Now 
that the curtain has fallen upon one of us, I am reminded, as I 
write, of Goethe’s touching lyric, which begins ‘ Ueber alien 
Gippeln ist Ruh ’, . . . and ends with ‘ Warte nur balde ruhest 
Du auch A. C. M. 

The death of Frederick Corder must have brought a sense of 
profound loss to hundreds of his pupils all over the British Isles. 
No professor of composition can ever have taken a more proud 
and affectionate interest in the achievements of those who came 
under his sway. Perhaps, indeed, that very generous enthusiasm 
of his may have caused him on occasion to over-rate work which 
in sterner judgment should have been criticized as tentative and 
jejune. But how our young energies and ambitions were stimu¬ 
lated! And in the earliest years of this century there was little— 
apart from the Proms, and Sir Henry Wood (Manns was already 
dead)—to encourage the embryo British composer except the 
fortunately ever-present confidence of youth itself. 
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FREDERICK CORDER, F.R.AJVE 













A man of emotional and somewhat melancholy temperament > 
Frederick Corder always seemed to me to be still living in the 
exciting period of his own youth, the late ’seventies and the 
’eighties. The Pre-Raphaelites were then at the height of their 
reputation and influence and Wagner’s empire was at last fully 
established throughout the world of music. These masters— 
together with William Morris, of whose Kelmscott books he 
possessed a fine collection—were the aesthetic gods of Frederick 
Corder. I fancy that after Wagner his choice among composers 
would have fallen upon Dvorak. 

In the course of teaching he was ever eager to point out the 
Czech composer’s piquant rhythmical ingenuities, his frequent 
basses off the first beat of the bar, and the picturesqueness of his 
harmonic devices. Our teacher inveighed bitterly against the 
figured-bass method of harmony instruction, four-square 
rhythms, and stodginess of every kind. With the one notable 
exception of Wagner he detested all post-Beethoven German 
music. 

He was a man of great honesty of purpose and a beauty-lover 
through and through. I am certain that none of us who were his 
pupils—from Sir Granville Bantock down to the last young 
pianist or singer at the R.A.M. who enjoyed his kindly encourage¬ 
ment—will ever in life forget the benevolent eyes and charming 
voice of our dear old master, Frederick Corder. 

Arnold Bax. 

/Ibarion 3% lb* White 

• (Mrs E. H. Cole)' 

We regret to announce the death of Mrs Cole, nee Marion I. H. 
White, which occurred on September 20. Mrs Cole entered the 
Academy in May 1895 and left in July 1902. A distinguished 
student, she won the Charles Mortimer Prize, The Walter 
Macfarren Medal, the Louisa Hopkins Memorial Prize, the 
Potter Exhibition and the Battison Haynes Prize. She gained 
Certificates for Pianoforte, Sight-Singing and Harmony. She 
was elected an Associate in 1902. 

Jessie Stratbearn 

(Mrs N. H. Willan) 

Elected Associate 1902. Died October 12 1932 

She was a student from 1889 t0 I ^ 94 > an d gained her Bronze 
Medal for Singing; the Bronze and Silver Medal for Opera. 
Among her other activities she was distinguished for her singing 
of Scottish Songs. 
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The Corder Memorial 

The Authorities of the Royal Academy of Music desire to 
institute some permanent Memorial to the late Frederick Corder 
who entered the Academy as a student in 1874 and retired in 
1924, after holding the positions of Professor of Composition 
and Curator of the School for 36 years. 

Himself a composer of distinction, his chief influence on the 
musical life of the latter half of the nineteenth century made 
itself felt through the large number of pupils who passed through 
his hands and acquired from him a basis of sound and practical 
musicianship. 

It is not intended to issue any appeal to the general public, but 
amongst his many old pupils, a large number of whom have 
attained fame and distinction, there are probably some who would 
like to give evidence of the affection and gratitude they bear to 
their old master by associating themselves with this worthy object. 

The Secretary of the Royal Academy of Music, London, will be 
glad to receive and acknowledge any contributions to this 
Memorial, which will probably take the form of an Exhibition 
or Prize for Musical Composition. 

The list will be closed at the end of December and the names of 
subscribers will be published in the following issue of the Club 
Magazine. 

Notes about Members 

Mr Egerton Tidmarsh gave a Pianoforte Recital on October 11 
at the Grotrian Hall, W.i. 

Miss Joan Bonner gave a Violoncello Recital at the Grotrian Hall 
on October 21. 

At the Ebbisham Hall, Epsom, on October 15, Miss Daisy 
Henwood and Miss Norah Newby, assisted by Miss Joan Coxon 
(Soprano), gave a Recital of Works for two Pianofortes. 

Miss Bertha Hagart gave a Pianoforte Recital at Wigmore Hall 
on October 17. 

The Grinke Trio (Dorothy Manley, piano; Frederick Grinke, 
violin; and Florence Hooton, violoncello), won high praise for 
their playing works by Brahms, Ravel, and Mozart, in their first 
recital on October 4. 

Mr Frederick Grinke and Mr David Martin played in a Quintet 
for Pianoforte and Strings by Mr Arnold Bax at a Recital given 
by Miss Desiree MacEwan at the Wigmore Hall on October 21. 

Mr Demuth’s ‘ Paris Nocturne 5 was played at a Symphony 
Concert in the Kursaal, Ostend on Monday July 11. It was also 
conducted by the composer at Bournemouth on March 23. 
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Mr Watson Forbes and Mr Cedric Sharpe played at two 
Sunday Concerts at the Conway Hall, W.C.i, on October 9 
and 16 respectively. 

A specially bound copy of Mr Whitehouse’s book ‘ Recollections 
of a Violoncellist 5 has been accepted by Signor Mussolini. It 
has been translated into Italian. 

Mr Leonard Tanner has taken up an appointment as Organist and 
Choirmaster at St Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Ottawa, Canada. 

Miss Naomi Pape was the singer chosen as principal soloist for 
the Haydn Bi-Centenary Festival which took place on September 
8 at Johannesburg. 

Miss Dorothea Webb gave a Song Recital at the Grotrian Hall, 
W.i, on October 17. 

Mr B. McCara Symons, on September 6, broadcast from Mon¬ 
treal, three groups of Pianoforte pieces, concluding with the 
Principal’s Sonatina in G. 

Mr Norman Demuth conducted his ■ Aubade for Contralto and 
Orchestra ’ at a Municipal Orchestra Concert at the Winter 
Garden, Eastbourne, on April 22, at a Concert by the Chichester 
Orchestral Society on April 28, and also at the Faculty of Arts 
Theatre, W.i, on May 8. Miss Freda Townson was the vocalist 
on each occasion. 

Mr Norman Demuth gave a Lecture on ‘ Fundamentals of 
Modern Musical Construction ’ with illustrations by Miss Freda 
Townson and Mr Reginald Paul, at International House, Gower 
Street, on Monday May 9. 

The Harpsichord Trio consisting of Jaimes Lockyer (Viola 
d’amore), Ambrose Gauntlett (Viola da Gamba),and JohnTice- 
hurst (Harpsichord), broadcast, on October 10, a programme of 
Light Classical Music. Works included were by Lotti, Couperin, 
John Jenkins and P. H. Erlebach. 

Miss Dorothy Green has been appointed Assistant Lecturer at 
the Music Training Department for Teachers, Kensington High 
School. 

William Wallace has been elected Dean of the Faculty of Music 
in the University of London for the period 1932-34. 


Marriage 

At St Mary’s Church, Wexham, on September 5, by the Rev. 
J. E. Langdon, Eric Gordon, younger son of Mr and Mrs J. 
Agnew, of Streatham, to Winifred Marjorie, younger daughter 
of Mr and Mrs F. W. Vallis of Wexham House, Wexham. 
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Scholarships and Prises 

The following awards were made during the Academic Year 
193 r—32. 

The Hubert Kiver Prize to Walter Emery. 

The Sainton-Dolby Prize to Janet Hamilton-Smith. 

The Battison Haynes Prize to Steuart D. Elliott. 

The Hine Gift to Peter F. Churchill. 

The Rutson Memorial Prizes to Vera Rae-Stevens and Edgar 
Elmes. 

The R.A.M. Club Prize to Esme Haynes and Zelda Bock. 

The Fred Walker Prize to James O’Neill. 

The Potter Exhibition to Harold Jaeger. 

The Philip Leslie Agnew Pianoforte Prize to Geoffrey Robbins. 
The Westmorland Scholarship to Edith V. Juster. 

The Marguerite Elzy Withers Prize to David Taylor and Joan 
Davies. 

The Sterndale Bennett Prize to Dorothy Peacock. 

The Josiah Parker Prize to Terence N. Beckles. 

The Goldberg Prize to James Topping. 

The Philip Leslie Agnew Composition Prize to Leonard Wood- 
roffe Robinson. 

The W. A. Richards Memorial Prize to Morfydd Arvon-Davies. 
The Grisi Prize to Marian Murch. 

The Edward W. Nicholls Prize to Joan Davies. 

The Cuthbert Whitemore Prize to Inez Tognolini. 

The Lady Hopkinson Prize to Marjorie Bakewell. 

The A. Acton-Bond Prizes to Mary Genn-Williams and Janet 
Hamilton-Smith. 

The Arnold Bax Prize to Phyllis Grover. 

The Matthew Phillimore Prize to Myers Foggin. 

The Sir Edward Cooper Prize to Esme Haynes, Beatrix Marr, 
Eileen Grainger and Eileen McCarthy. 

The Piatti Prize to Florence Hooton. 

The Charles Lucas Prize to Monica Gillies-Myatt. 

The Frederick Westlake Memorial Prize to Avril Wright. 

The Alfred J. Waley Prize to Frederick Grinke. 

The Cuthbert Nunn Prize to William Cole. 

The Julia Leney Prize to Sylvia Walters. 

The Walter Macfarren Prizes to Joan Boulter and John Palmer. 
The Swansea Eisteddfod Prize to Ernest Davies. 

The Janet Duff Greet Prize to Monica Gillies-Myatt. 

The Gilbert R. Betjemann Memorial Prize to Gwendolene 
Embley. 

The Albanesi Prize to Eileen Ralph. 
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The Isabel Jay Memorial Prize to Janet Hamilton-Smith. 

The Parepa-Rosa Prize to Alec John. 

The Cecil Martin Prize to Katherine M. Hunter. 

The J. & J. Brough Prize to George J. Willoughby. 

The Henry R. Eyers Prize to Marjorie Playne. 

The Charlotte Walters Prizes to Anna Labuschagne and Ethel 
H. Gardner. 

The Professors’ Shakespearean Prize to Sheila Crabtree.. 

The Anne E. Lloyd Exhibition to Marian Murch. 

The Lady Wallis Budge Prize to Paul Steinitz. 

The Pianoforte Advisory Board Prize to Terence N. Beckles. 
The Messrs Challen and Son Pianoforte Prize to Moura John¬ 
stone. 

The Blakiston Memorial Prize to Cedric Thorpe Davie. 

The Alexander Roller Memorial Prize to Sara Stein. 

The Howard de Walden Gold Medal to Marjorie Vine. 

The Elsie Horne Prize to Joan Davies. 

The Oliveria Prescott Prize to Beryl Price and Cecil Milner. 
The Alessandro Pezze Prize to Eileen McCarthy. 

The E. F. James Prize to Gwydion Holbrooke. 

The Ridley Prentice Prize to Mary Durham. 

The Mary Burgess Memorial Prize to George J. Willoughby. 
The Beare Prize to Doris Smith. 

The Alfred Gibson Memorial Prize to Esme Haynes. 

The Leonard Borwick Prize to Sara Stein. 

The Manns Memorial Prize to Peter H. Burges. 

The Worshipful Company of Musicians’ Medal to Yelland 
Richards. 

The Lesley Alexander Gift to Beryl Burridge. 

The Cranz Prize to D. Marjorie Hughes. 

The Minnie Hauk Gold Medal to Dorothy Stanton. 

The Minnie Hauk Silver Medal to Vera Rae-Stevens. 

The Dove Prize to Myers Foggin. 

The following Awards have recently 
been made 

The Ross Scholarship (Wind instruments) to John Butterworth 
(Oboe) (a native of Burnley), Eileen B. Tranmer being highly 
commended. The adjudicators were Messrs William Wallace, 
Norman O’Neill and John Solomon (Chair). 

The Bach and Beethoven Scholarship (Works of Bach: any 
instrument or voice) to Gordon Neilson Mutter (Violin) (a native 
of London), Eileen England being very highly commended and 




Beryl Annette Rogers highly commended. The adjudicators were 
Messrs Adam Carse, Harry Isaacs and Henry Beauchamp (Chair). 

The Sterndale Bennett Scholarship (Males: Any branch of 
Music) to Montague Hirsch Tury (’Cello) (a native of Birming¬ 
ham). Bernard Charles Cahill being very highly commended. The 
adjudicators were Messrs Norman Demuth, B. Walton O’Donnell 
and Felix Swinstead (Chair). 

The Dove Scholarship (Violin) to Richard Flemingham (a 
native of London), William Aubrey Appleton being very highly 
commended and Max Aarons commended. The adjudicator 
was Mr Spencer Dyke. 

The Ada Lewis Violin Scholarship to Marjorie Lavers (a 
native of London), Barbara Sewell being highly commended. 
The adjudicator was Mr Sydney Robjohns. 

The Ada Lewis Singing Scholarship (Females) to Doris Quinlan 
(a native of Twickenham), Dorothy Lilian Langmaid being com¬ 
mended. The adjudicator was Mr F. Percival Driver. 

The Liszt Scholarship (Piano and/or Composition) to Peter 
Francis Churchill (Piano) (a native of Bedford), Jean Monica 
Irwin being commended. The adjudicators were Messrs Wesley 
Roberts, Leslie England, Arthur Hinton and Sir John B.McEwen 
(Chair). 

The Sainton Scholarship (Violin) to Marjorie Lavers and Sim¬ 
mon Latutin (both natives of London). The adjudicator was Miss 
Elsie Owen. 

The Edward and Anne Seguin Scholarship (Female vocalists) 
to Gertrude Corbridge (a native of Sheffield), Margaret Gluvas 
Mason being commended. The adjudicators were Miss Evelyn 
Langston, Mr John Armstrong and Mr John Booth (Chair). 

The Elizabeth Stokes Scholarship Open (Piano) to Jean Briggen- 
shaw (a native of Dover), Patrick E. Smerdon-Piggott being very 
highly commended, Margaret Olive Mullins highly commended, 
and Edna Hilda E. Seabright commended. The adjudicator was 
Mr Egerton Tidmarsh. 

The Elizabeth Stokes Scholarship (Piano) to Jean Briggenshaw 
and Patrick E. Smerdon-Piggott (both natives of Dover), Beryl 
Annette Rogers being highly commended, and Irene Eleanor 
Graves commended. The adjudicator was Mr Max Pirani. 

The John Stokes Scholarship (Baritones) to Ernest Harold Child 
(a native of Brighton), George Christie Prangnell being highly 
commended and Brynmer Lloyd commended. The adjudicator 
was Mr Thomas Meux. 
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The Goring Thomas Scholarship (Composition) to William 
Charles Cole (a native of London). The adjudicators were Messrs 
B. Walton O’Donnell, Montague Phillips and York Bowen (Chair). 

The Thomas Threlfall Scholarship (Organ) to Henry George 
Boulton Saunders (a native of Devonport). The adjudicator was 
Mr Walter S. Vale. 

The Mendelssohn Scholarship has been awarded to C. Ivor 
Walsworth, a student in the Academy. 

New Publication 

‘ Roads ’ for Baritone or Bass (Cary & Co.) Ada Tanks. 


Notices 

. 1 —‘ The R.A.M. Club Magazine ’ is published three times a year and 
is sent gratis to all members on the roll. 

2— -Members are asked kindly to forward to the Editor any brief notices 
relative to themselves for record in the Magazine. 

3— New Publications by members are chronicled but not reviewed. 

4— All items for insertion should be sent to the Editor of c The R.A.M. 
Club Magazine Royal Academy of Music, York Gate, N.W.i. 

The Committee beg to intimate that ex-Student Members who desire 
to receive invitations to the Students’ Meetings should notify the same to 
Mr H. L. Southgate, at the Royal Academy of Music. 


N.B.—Tickets for meetings at the Academy must be obtained before¬ 
hand, as money for guests’ tickets may not be paid at the door. Disregard 
of this rule may lead to refusal of admittance. 
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